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Sick Cops Guard A Sick System 


Photographs of prisoners wearing 
demeaning signs. A “culture” which 
encourages humiliation and assault. 
Uniformed guards acting like a gang 
of bullyboys. 


This isn’t the US occupying forces 
in Iraq - it’s the New Zealand police 
in South Auckland. 


Senior Sergeant Anthony 
Solomona was found guilty this week 
of assaulting a young man who’d used 
“a common swear-word” after the po- 
liceman drove into his car at a service 
station. 


The trial brought to light shocking evi- 
dence of how Solomona and his col- 
leagues thought they were allowed to 
behave. The New Zealand Herald re- 
ported “the photographing of a 15- 
year-old boy wearing a sign that read: 
‘I belong to Senior Sergeant 
Solomona’ and the coercing of apol- 
ogy letters from suspects”. 


Another officer, Sergeant John 
Nelson, had told the court that all this 
was part of a police “culture” that was 
unlikely to be understood by the av- 
erage citizen. Judge Bruce Davison 
responded that “the culture is as sick 
as the joke.” 


When police start talking about a 
“culture” which the rest of us couldn’t 
understand, it really shows what they’re 
all about. They are a tightly-knit organi- 
sation who see themselves as set apart 
from outsiders, and whose culture in- 
cludes violence and humiliation. 


In other words, a gang. But this par- 
ticular gang is authorised by our rul- 
ers to keep the rest of us in line. 


Probably not many politicians 


would openly approve of Sergeant 
Solomona and his colleagues’ fun and 
games. But when Labour and National 
compete over who can be “toughest” 
on crime, it creates a climate which 
encourages racist and violent mem- 
bers of the police and prison system 
to feel they can act with impunity. 


It’s also a wider problem than that. 
The cops are there to defend the sys- 
tem. They’re trained to use whatever 
force is necessary to keep the rich and 
powerful safe and happy, and every- 
one else docile and obedient. Anyone 
who’s been arrested on a demonstra- 
tion or a picket line knows this first- 
hand - like the workers at Ashley Tan- 
nery in New Lynn, pictured above, 
being dealt to by the cops with long 
batons during their strike in 1993. 


George Bush claims that the torture 
at Abu Ghraib was an isolated incident. 
But it’s symptomatic of the violence and 
humiliation used against the whole Iraqi 
people. In the same way, Anthony 





Solomona and his mates in the South 
Auckland police are just reflecting the 
sickness in the culture of the society 
they’re sworn to protect. 
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Socialist Worker’s 
immediate changes 


A number of moves are underway by different leftists around various broad 
left proposals. 


That’s good. But it leaves open an important question for Socialist Worker. 


Until mass practice has thrown up the best path forward to a mass workers’ 
party and a broad left paper, what do we do right now as an independent 
Marxist group? 


In general terms, Socialist Worker will look to intersect with the mass mood of 
discontent in order to, firstly, raise the need for a broad left alternative to Labour, 
and secondly, win more workers towards socialist politics. 


So Socialist Worker has published a “broad” pay leaflet which has gone down 
a treat at Engineers Union mass meetings. 


Other Socialist Worker leaflets with a similar “broad” feel are in the pipeline, 
and we will be encouraging other left-wing groups to do likewise. 


Socialist Worker’s monthly magazine has changed to meet the grassroots mood. 
It’s been re-named Unity to remove barriers to avowedly “non-political” but 
discontented grassroots people buying it. 


Our re-branded paper will focus on the mood of discontentment. We aim to 
bring more grassroots people into our Marxist group so that, in turn, we’re 
better able to push forward the creation of a mass workers’ party that 
challenges capitalism’s injustices, inequalities and wars 
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March 19: INTERNATIONAL DAY OF ACTION 
against the occupation of Iraq 


@ Wellington: march from Civic Square, 
12 pm. Latest details on 
aw.randomstatic.net 
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Metals collective: the start of something big? 


By DAPHNE LAWLESS 


Contract negotiations between em- 
ployers and the Engineering, Printing 
and Manufacturing Union have bro- 
ken down, and the EPMU is now pre- 
paring for nationwide industrial action 
for a 5% pay rise. 


This struggle could be vitally impor- 
tant for the whole workers’ movement 
in New Zealand. With 50,000 mem- 
bers, the Engineers are the biggest 
union in the country - and a signifi- 
cant victory for them could open the 
door for other groups of workers to 
struggle and win. 


Already, the EPMU has been meet- 
ing with leaders of the Service and Food 
Workers Union and National Distribu- 
tion Union to form a common push for 
5%. If successful, this would mean mo- 
bilising 90,000 workers - almost a third 
of the entire union movement. 


The Council of Trade Unions, 
meanwhile, is mobilising all its affili- 
ates around a “5% in ’05" campaign. 
Firing the first shot in the campaign, 
Nelson Coldstore workers, repre- 
sented by the SFWU, walked off the 
job and set up a picket for three hours 
on 28 February. 


The Dominion Post calls the current 
wave of industrial campaigns “a flex- 
ing of union muscle not seen since the 
introduction of the Employment Con- 
tracts Act in 1991”. 


However, CTU unions won’t nec- 
essarily be taking a united approach 
to industrial action. CTU president 
Ross Wilson says that “individual un- 
ions will decide whether strike action 
will be taken.” 


There’s also a question over how 
much the union leaders, most of whom 
are very closely aligned with the La- 
bour government, are prepared to put 
“their” government under pressure in 
election year. 


When asked about this by the Hutt 
News, Andrew Little said that “The af- 
filiations with the Labour Party are a 
kind of ‘so what’. Our union members 
are entitled to know we are doing what 
we can to get them a good deal.” 


It certainly looks as if the Govern- 
ment won’t be stepping in to help the 
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EPMU secretary Andrew Little addresses 1500 workers in the Petone Recreation Ground. 


workers. Labour Minister Paul Swain 
has refused to get involved in pay ne- 
gotiations, which, he says, are a matter 
for employers and workers alone. 


Helen Clark, meanwhile, has 
downplayed how much disruption 
strike action by today’s battered, 
shrunken union movement could 
cause. Instead, she suggested, workers 
should be happy with more financial 
assistance from the government’s new 
“Working For Families” package. 


Andrew Little pointed out in re- 
sponse that “this is not about tax policy 
and Government incomes policy. This 
is about what happens to the employ- 
ers’ extraordinary profits and whether 
our members get a share of it. “ 


Green Party industrial spokesper- 
son Sue Bradford agreed, pointing out 
that “it wouldn’t be necessary for the 
Government to provide such a big top- 
up to so many low-income working 
families if employers were paying a 
reasonable amount.” 


“Raising the minimum wage to $12 
an hour would be one way to tell em- 
ployers that its time for wages to in- 
crease in real terms,” Bradford added. 


The mass stopwork meetings held 
by the EPMU to discuss the Metals 
collective action have been huge. The 
Wellington meeting attracted 1500 
workers - three times the number ex- 
pected - and had to be moved to the 
Petone Recreation ground grandstand 
when the original venue turned out to 
be too small. 


This was even though none of the 
workers present were covered by the 
metals agreement. Andrew Little said 


that this showed that Wellington 
workers “understand the importance 
of all workers in an industry standing 
together”. 


“Tt was like a festival, with workers 
from one company getting together 
with workers from rival companies in 
a show of solidarity,” he added. “There 
is a new union movement emerging, 
and it’s coming from the members 
themselves.” 


Seven hundred workers attended 
the Auckland stopwork meetings, and 
other meetings around the country 
were large and lively. One worker said 
that the Auckland meeting was “a 
crowd that meant business and was not 
impressed by big names or fancy 
intros”. 


Unity supporters who attended the 
meetings were overwhelmed by the re- 
sponse to their pay campaign leaflets. 
The leaflets proved so popular that, at 
some meetings, there just wasn’t enough 
supply to meet demand. 


Following the breakdown of negotia- 
tions, another series of regional mass 
stopwork meetings will consider ideas 
for stepping up the action. These were 
due to start taking place as Unity went 
to press. 


Signs up until this point are that 
workers are keen to fight. But union 
leaders should be aware that only 
united action from below can win the 
struggle. To achieve this, the workers 
must have something worth struggling 
for.Some have questioned whether 5% 
is enough of a goal to inspire workers 
to stick it out for as long as necessary. 





UNI STAFF FIGHT FOR MECA 


By an AUS union activist 


University staff throughout the coun- 
try look set to add to the new mood of 
militancy growing among New Zealand 
workers. 


Members of the Association of Univer- 
sity Staff throughout the country have 
voted overwhelmingly to support bargain- 
ing for a MECA (Multi-employer collec- 
tive agreement) — a national agreement 
covering all staff at all universities. This 
follows the success of the Nurses’ Organi- 
sation winning a MECA which gave its 
members an average of a 20% pay rise 
over three years. 


As Unity went to press, a series of 
stopwork meetings were in preparation 
across the country to hear the AUS lead- 
ership put forward its recommended na- 
tional claims. But controversy is already 
brewing concerning the leadership’s claim 
for academic staff to get almost double the 
size of pay rise as “general” (non-aca- 
demic) staff. 


The union leadership are proposing a 
claim of 30% over three years for aca- 
demic staff, and 16% over three years for 
general staff. Union leaders claim this is 
more “realistic”, with the government 
(primary funder of the universities) more 
likely to accept the argument that New 
Zealand academics are underpaid by in- 
ternational standards. 


But many general staff are unhappy 
with the union leadership accepting the 
argument that general staff’s work is less 
valuable. One general staff worker told 
Unity that “both general and academic 
staff should be fighting from a united 
stance right from the beginning, to fend off 
any tactics which smack of the National 
Party’s individual job contracts, and shabby 
treatment of workers. “ 


A united pay offer also makes sense for 
strategic reasons. General staff have histori- 
cally been more militant and prepared to 
fight than academic staff, so their support 
for the campaign is vital for its success. 


Last year, when Victoria University of- 
fered general staff a pay rise just over half 
of what they offered academic staff, AUS 
leaders recommended that academic staff 
accept their offer, leaving general staff to 
fight on their own. This decision weakened 
the positions of both sides. 


Union officials promise this time that this 
will not happen, that all staff will continue 
action until both academic and general staff 
have received an acceptable offer. But it’s 
easy to forsee a situation in which manage- 
ment and government offer academic staff 
a huge pay rise, while giving general staff a 
pitiful raise, or even nothing. 


It would take exceptional solidarity 
from academic staff to keep fighting un- 
der those circumstances. And the current 
AUS leadership position makes it more 
likely that government and management 
will seek to exploit divisions among more 
and less privileged university workers. 


AUS will need all the strength it can 
possibly get to win this campaign. Stuart 
McCutcheon, former Victoria vice-chan- 
cellor and now University of Auckland 
vice-chancellor, has sent a letter to all 
AUS members at his university stating, 
point blank, that Auckland will not be part 
of any MECA. 


McCutcheon’s intransigence at Victo- 
ria last year was one of the major reasons 
why the MECA campaign ran aground. It 
will take massive workers’ resistance to 
make him cave this time — but it is possi- 
ble. He won’t have much choice if Auck- 
land’s academic and general staff can com- 
pletely shut down his university. 


Workers’ unity is the only force that can 
really force managers and government to 
budge. Union leaders say that it’s “MECA 
or bust” in 2005. But a differential pay 
claim, accepting from the outset that gen- 
eral staff are less valuable, makes it more 
difficult to build that solidarity. AUS led 
last year’s general staff strike action at Vic- 
toria University under the slogan “Gen- 
eral Staff Worth More Than Half”. That’s 
still a good slogan to fight under. 





University of Auckland staff during last year’s national bargaining campaign. 


The political 
struggle 


The leaders of both the EPMU 
and AUS agree that there'll never 
be a better time to push their 
claims. The combination of a rela- 
tively strong economy, a govern- 
ment in election year and a wide- 
spread feeling that workers de- 
serve better is certainly promising. 


Both unions also realise that 
the struggle has to take place on 
a political as well as an economic 
level to succeed. Leaders of both 
unions put a huge priority on 
their contacts within the Labour 
Party to push their case. The AUS 
leadership have been putting a 
lot of faith in getting govern- 
ment ministers onside with their 
campaign for a national agree- 
ment. They've put a lot of effort 
into “working parties” and lob- 
bying, to persuade management 
that a MECA would be beneficial 
for them as well. 


But the Labour Government 
isn’t getting involved - certainly 
not on the unions’ side. The La- 
bour leadership want to offer 
the workers just enough to keep 
them happy, while making sure 
to defend bosses’ profits. 


Witness Helen Clark stepping 
in to the Engineers’ dispute to 
suggest that government hand- 
outs might be used to bribe 
workers away from claiming 
some of their bosses’ massive 
profits. In opposition, Labour 
flaunt their pro-worker creden- 
tials - in power, they do their best 
to demobilise workers’ struggles. 


To give just one example, the 
1990s legislation banning strikes 
in support of other workers or 
against government policy is still 
in force under a Labour govern- 
ment. General staff were left to 
fight alone at Victoria last year 
when AUS leaders told academic 
staff that it might be illegal to 
continue to strike in support of 
general staff. 


Only a united push by those at 
the bottom which can force bosses 
and governments to move - politi- 
cally and industrially. We need a 
new party which can unite the 
mass of workers and can fight for 
their interests first and foremost. 
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Will the US attack Syria next? 


By ANNE ASHFORD 


The assassination of former Leba- 
nese prime minister Rafiq al-Hariri in 
Beirut on 14 February has provided 
the opportunity for US officials to turn 
the spotlight on Syria. The US was 
swift to accuse it of destablising Leba- 
non and sponsoring terrorism. 


Last year the US imposed sanctions 
on Syria, accusing the Baathist govern- 
ment of aiding the resistance in Iraq. 
A few months later the UN security 
council passed a resolution demand- 
ing Syrian troops pull out of Lebanon. 


The interest in Syria is not new. The 
countries of the Levant have been 
eyed up by imperialist powers since 
the 19th century, when the area that is 
now Syria and Lebanon was part of 
the Ottoman Empire and was ruled 
from Istanbul. 


In 1946 a popular rebellion forced 
the French colonial regime to evacu- 
ate their troops. The landowners and 
merchants who formed the first post- 
independence governments soon 
faced workers’ strikes for better pay 
and conditions, while peasants re- 
belled. 


The Baath Party, founded in 1947 
by Syrian school teacher Michel Aflaq, 
based its strategy on the actions of an 
elite, although it was supported by 
many peasants. The Baath seized 
power in 1963 in a coup. They com- 
bined anti-imperialist rhetoric and 
support for the emerging Palestinian 
guerrilla groups with state capitalist 
economic policies modelled on the 
Soviet Union. 


Military coup 


Disaster struck in 1967, when Israel 
attacked Egypt, Jordan and Syria and 
seized the Golan Heights. The 1967 
defeat strengthened the position of the 
military wing of the Baath as Hafiz 
Assad, one of its leading figures, 
launched an internal coup — dubbed 
“the Corrective Revolution” — in 
1970. 


Then in 1976, Syrian troops inter- 
vened in the Lebanese civil war. A ris- 
ing nationalist movement in Lebanon 
brought together Palestinians living in 
refugee camps with the Lebanese left. 
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Protestors in Beirut, the capital of Lebanon, 
against the Syrian-backed government. The 
protests were organised by right-wing 
Lebanese opposition parties, with support 
and encouragement from the US embassy. 


It threatened Lebanon’s pro-Western 
government and challenged the sectar- 
ian system that favoured the country’s 
Maronite Christians. 


The revolt triggered the Lebanese 
civil war in 1975 and initially defeated 
the right. Syria, at the behest of the US, 
invaded to block a nationalist victory. 
The US and Israel — which backed the 
Maronite militias — approved Syria’s 
occupation. 


In April 1976 Syrian troops encir- 
cled a Palestinian camp at Tel al- 
Zaatar while the Christian militias car- 
ried out a massacre — the Israelis 
would do the same at Sabra and 
Shatilla camps in September 1982. 


After the defeat of the left, the 
Lebanese right turned against Syria 
and made an alliance with Israel, 
which in turn invaded Lebanon in 1978 
and 1982. 


In 1989 after years of factional con- 
flict and shifting alliances, Syria and 
the Arab governments sponsored a 
peace agreement, the Taif Accords, 
which officially ended the civil war. 
The agreement called for a gradual 
withdrawal of Syrian troops. But de- 
spite pulling back to areas in the north 
of Lebanon and the Bekaa valley, 
Syria continued to play a dominant 
role in Lebanese politics. 


Economic stagnation 


In the 1980s, the Syrian economy 
stagnated and its superpower supporter, 
the Soviet Union, went into terminal 
decline. But the 1991 Gulf War provided 
an opportunity for Syria to realign it- 
self with the Western powers. 


Assad’s regime joined the US-led 
coalition against Iraq.The shift did not 
lead to a resumption of US aid, but 
opened the door to an improved rela- 
tionship with the European Union and 
Saudi Arabia. An expansion of oil pro- 
duction also powered economic 
growth during the 1990s. 


The death of Syrian leader Hafiz 
Assad in 2000 and the stage managed 
transfer of power to his son, Bashar, 
raised prospects for economic and 
political liberalisation. At first the new 
government seemed prepared to tol- 
erate greater openness, and forums 
discussing political ideas sprang up 
around the country. But the honey- 
moon period did not last long and the 
authorities closed most of the civil so- 
ciety forums in early 2001, imprison- 
ing many of the movement’s leading 
activists. 


Syria’s relations with the Palestin- 
ians have also remained contradictory. 
Palestinian groups have often received 
political, financial and military support 
from the Syrian government — al- 
though Syrian leaders have sought to 
curtail the Palestinian movement’s in- 
dependence to protect their own in- 
terests. 


George Bush accuses Syria of sup- 
porting Hezbollah (the Party of God) 
which has popular support among the 
Shia population of southern Lebanon 
and mobilised resistance to the Israeli 
invasion of 1982. In May 2000 
Hezbollah inflicted the greatest mili- 
tary defeat in Israel’s history when its 
army was forced to evacuate southern 
Lebanon. 


The US has no objection to the 
crimes of Syria’s rulers. That is not why 
Bush is threatening war. It is because 
Syria is opposed to a peace deal with 
Israel, offers verbal support to Hamas 
in Palestine and to Hezbollah in Leba- 
non. 


Above all it has not joined the cho- 
rus of support for Bush’s occupation 
of Iraq. An attack by the US on Syria 
would be a blow against all those 
forces in the Middle East that have not 
bowed low enough to US interests. 


This is an edited version of an article 
from Socialist Worker (Britain), 26 
February 2005. Full text at 
http://www.socialistworker.co. uk. 








A voice for the voiceless 


by GRANT MORGAN, Socialist Worker secretary 
Is this as good as it gets for workers? 


New Zealand has a Labour government riding high 
in the polls, the longest economic boom in decades 
and hugely bloated corporate profits. Yet workers’ pay 
is still going backwards, the grassroots feel alienated 
from government power and Labour looks more like 
National with every passing day. No wonder there's a 
underground mood of dissatisfaction which flares into 
the open every now and again. 


The Rates Revolt fed into RAM's 90,000 votes against 
the corporate politicians running Auckland Regional 
Council. The foreshore hikoi sparked a Maori revolt 
against Labour which is likely to deliver most, if not 
all, Maori seats to the Maori Party.These recent hap- 
penings show that mass political breaks to the left of 
Labour are possible, despite the historic weakness of the 
union movement. Now Labour-aligned leaders of the 
Council of Trade Unions are planning a general pay push. 
That’s an unusual move in an election year when La- 
bour is in government and the CTU doesn’t want to em- 
barrass its own party. 

Union leaders are being driven by workers’ “anger”, 
as CTU president Ross Wilson put it. He said “the tide 
is turning” as bosses face “greater militancy in their 
workforces”. These words come from a very moder- 
ate Labour Party supporter, not some socialist fire- 
brand. When someone like Wilson talks tough, you 
know powerful currents could well disturb seemingly 
placid surface waters. 


Such was the backdrop to last month's Socialist 
Worker conference on “Building a Party around a Pa- 
per”. Our conference, attended by a range of invited 
leftists as well as Socialist Worker members, looked at 
forming a mass workers’ challenge to Labour around 
a new broad left paper. 


Changing the world from the bottom up demands a 
party that organises grassroots activists into a striking 
force. And that, in turn, demands a paper which reaches 
out to all these activists and engages them in a conver- 
sation. Such a paper would spread anti-capitalist ideas 
and organisation in the course of airing what's happen- 
ing in jobsites and working class communities. It’s rare 
for the mainstream media to carry either side of this 
conversation. 


Neither Unity nor any other small group paper can 
reach more than a negligible proportion of an increas- 
ingly discontented working class, who make up around 
80% of this country’s four million people.There’s a glar- 
ing need to pool the presently dispersed resources of 
the non-sectarian left around a broad left paper that 
gives a voice to the voiceless majority. 


All participants at the Socialist Worker conference 
agreed in principle with a broad left paper as part of 
moving towards a mass workers’ party. That's a big step 
forward. It’s put an idea “out there” that won't go away. 


Now comes the hard slog of getting leftists from 
different groups and traditions to work co-operatively 
around a broad left paper and its companion project, 
a mass workers’ party. 


Wide buy-in is vital if the paper and party are to be 
broad enough to have a real impact on the working 
class and be financially viable. That would require a 
weekly paper with an initial print run of at least 3,000, 
even going with the cheapest options. And it would re- 
quire a party with initial links to a wide range of leftists, 
such as job delegates, ethnic leaders, social movement 
activists and members of RAM and the Maori Party. 


The broad party has been pushed along by Matt 
McCarten, secretary of Unite workers’ union and, un- 
til lately, campaign manager for the Maori Party Over 
recent weeks, McCarten had talked privately with 
Maori Party leaders about an independent workers’ 
party which would co-operate with their party but 
have wider grassroots appeal. 


Maori Party leaders felt there could be a “conflict of 
interest” and asked McCarten to step down as their cam- 
paign manager. However, the two sides remain on 
friendly terms, with Maori Party co-leader Pita Sharples 
opening his election office in Unite’s relocated premises. 


It's good that McCarten’s party project has gone 
public sooner rather than later. A mass party can only 
grow out of connecting with a mass mood, and that 
requires an open approach.As a consistent advocate 
of a mass workers’ party, Socialist Worker is talking 
with McCarten about his party project. 


Given the historic weakness of the union movement, 
Socialist Worker does worry about whether it’s possible 
to get a mass party off the ground straight away. Or 
would it be better to start off more modestly by collect- 
ing left activists around a broad left paper? Perhaps there 
needs to be a period of experimentation. 


Leaflets with a “broad” feel are being published by 
Socialist Worker to guage their impact among impor- 
tant working class constituencies, such as unionists de- 
manding pay rises and supporters of the Maori Party. 


Whatever party comes out of McCarten’s initiative 
could co-operate with the Maori Party, the Greens and 
RAM in election contests this year. Such “contestable” 
mass practice can show what works best where. In the 
past, the radical left has been too reliant on theorisa- 
tion at the expense of experimentation. 


Whatever particular results are thrown up, in gen- 
eral terms the mass party and the broad paper are 
twin projects. They have a good chance of succeeding 
together, but will surely fail separately. 


And we can't afford to fail. There’s a rising cry 
among the voiceless for their own voice. The condi- 
tions are maturing for a mass challenge to Labour's 
commitment to capitalism. 
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The Lessons of the Past 


by GRANT BROOKES* 


i en make their own history, but they 
do not make it as they please.’ So 
wrote Karl Marx over 150 years ago. 

“They do not make it under circum- 
stances of their own choosing”, he added, 
“but under circumstances existing already, 
given and transmitted from the past.” 

Leftists dedicated to building a mass 
workers’ party today in opposition to 
both Labour and National need to under- 
stand the past for two reasons. 

Firstly we need to know, as Marx 
pointed out, the circumstances transmit- 
ted from the past and how these shape 
current possibilities for change. 

And secondly, we also need to draw 
the lessons of history — to learn from it, 
as Marx famously put it,so we’re not con- 
demned to repeat it. 

Understanding any period of history 
is not straightforward. It means penetrat- 
ing below surface appearances to see the 
historical forces at work. 

Writing as a Marxist historian of the 
Russian Revolution, Leon Trotsky ex- 
plained, “For us the fundamental forces 
of the historic process are classes; politi- 
cal parties rest upon them; ideas and slo- 
gans emerge as the small change of ob- 
jective interests”. 

Trotsky was aware of the difficulties 
in grasping developments in oppressed 
classes, whose views and desires — espe- 
cially in times of industrial calm — are not 
recorded in newspapers, or books, or of- 
ficial records, or any of the usual “histori- 
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cal sources”. 

But he insisted, “Only on the basis of 
a study of political processes in the masses 
themselves, can we understand the role 
of parties and leaders, whom we are least 
of all inclined to ignore”. This is equally 
true for understanding the recent history 
of Aotearoa. 

In 1984 the fourth Labour government 
unleashed the political blitzkrieg known 
as the New Right revolution. But the de- 
cisive events shaping the circumstances 
of today occurred 10 years earlier. In 1974 
the long economic boom of the postwar 
period came to a crunching halt. 

For the 27 years from 1948 and 1973, 
the growth of the New Zealand economy 
(as measured by real GDP) had averaged 
nearly 5 percent a year. 

In 1974-75, real GDP shrank by 2 per- 
cent and the New Zealand economy 
plunged into a lasting recession. 1977 saw 
an even sharper economic contraction of 
4 percent. Between 1974 and the election 
of the Labour government in 1984, the 
economy grew just 5 percent in a decade. 

Explanations for the crisis from main- 
stream economists tend to pin the blame 
on two factors. 

Some point to the loss of New Zea- 
land’s export opportunities following 
Britain’s decision to join the European 
Common Market. Yet all Western econo- 
mies went into crisis in the mid-1970s, not 
just those dependent on exports to Brit- 
ain. 

Others put the crisis down to the “oil 
shocks”, the rise in crude oil prices by over 


1974: Defiance. Drivers’ secretary Bill Anderson (centre, glasses) marches up Queen St. Behind him, the workers who forced his release from prison. 


three times in 1973-74. But oil prices in- 
creased nearly as much — two and a half 
times — between 2001 and the middle of 
last year, and the economy never missed 
a beat. 

In reality, New Zealand’s plunge into 
recession in 1974 was part of a global eco- 
nomic crisis created by the collapse of 
capitalism’s foundation — corporate prof- 
itability. 


Wiorers responded to the crisis by 
going on the offensive. Industrial 
militancy, on the rise since the 1968 nil 
wage order from the arbitration court, 
exploded in a strike wave. It peaked in 
1977, ayear when one in five New Zealand 
employees took part in industrial action. 

The strikes were largely “unofficial” 
and spontaneous, and were almost always 
victorious. Real wages reached an all-time 
record in 1974, and remained historically 
high throughout the seventies. Union 
membership recorded strong gains, with 
density reaching 55 percent in 1976. 

The strike wave had profound politi- 
cal consequences. Time and again work- 
ers defied the state and won. In 1974, 
Drivers Union secretary Bill Anderson 
was jailed for defying an injunction. Thou- 
sands of workers walked off the job in 
Auckland, marched to the Supreme Court 
where he was due to appear and forced 
his release. 

When prime minister Robert Muldoon 
over-ruled an 11 percent wage rise for 
drivers in 1979, 300,000 workers walked 





off the job in sympathy and the government was forced to con- 
cede. 

The wave of industrial action saw the rise of left-wingers in 
Federation of Labour (FoL), particularly those around the So- 
cialist Unity Party (SUP), as workers pushed forward leaders 
more in tune with their own militancy. 

In 1978, the increasingly marginalised right-wing leaders of 
the Printers Union (later to become part of the Engineers Un- 
ion) complained, “The Federation of Labour appears to be 
moving towards issues of relatively minor concern and impor- 
tance to the majority. 

“It should not be allowed to become the vehicle and plat- 
form of political aspirants and social revolutionaries.” 

What upset the conservative union officials was the way in- 
dustrial militancy was spilling over into mass political action, 
often backed by the new generation of left union leaders. 

The so-called “minor issues” included Maori land rights. 
When the Land March of 1975 appealed for workers’ support, 
union backing helped to mobilise substantial public opinion in 
its favour. Three years later Auckland Trades Council imposed 
a “green ban” on the development of Bastion Point, preserving 
the land for future return to Ngati Whatua. 

Strikes against US nuclear ship visits gave a backbone to the 
peace movement and cemented the anti-nuclear issue on the 
political agenda. Mass union protests against a bill to give sweep- 
ing powers to the SIS forced its re-drafting. 

Union backing helped the revival of the anti-apartheid move- 
ment after Muldoon announced the resumption of sporting con- 
tacts with South Africa. The increasingly divided women’s move- 
ment was given some solidity by the Working Women’s Char- 
ter, and so on. 


abour was unceremoniously dumped by voters in 1975 for 

their initial response to the economic crisis, which involved 
vicious attacks on ordinary peoples’ standard of living. 

Despite this, the working class mobilisation of the 1970s (and 
its later decline) reversed the long-term decay of Labour Party 
membership and organisation. 

In 1969, Labour was down to just 13,000 individual members. 
In 1976, membership quadrupled to 55,000 in the space of a year. 
By 1983, there were 100,000 names on the party mailing list. 

It also pushed Labour’s leaders and many of its policies to 
the left. In 1977, a Labour representative on Auckland City 
Council by the name of Jim Anderton told the NZ Herald he 
was joining the Bastion Point occupation. “It’s the only way left 
for me to protest”, he said. 

Labour’s anti-nuclear policy, its support for women’s rights, 
redress for historic Maori grievances dating back to 1840 — all 
of these were fuelled by the industrial upsurge of the 1970s. In 
short, the working class mobilisation of the 1970s shifted New 
Zealand politics and society sharply to the left. 

The peak of the working class offensive was reached in 1980, 
when a 10 week strike by pulp and paper workers at Kinleith 
once again defeated Muldoon’s attempts to over-rule the pay 
rise they’d negotiated with their employer. 

But by 1981, the wave of seemingly unstoppable victories 
was receding. Union membership in the private sector started 
to fall. A major strike at Auckland airport was beaten amid a 
large right-wing mobilisation against the trade unions. 

In 1982, an FoL campaign to defeat Muldoon’s wage freeze 
through a $20-a-week rise across the board was launched with 
rallies in 55 cities and towns. But whereas unions had brushed 
aside the 1968 nil wage order and defeated the 1976 wage freeze, 
this time the government held and the wage freeze remained. 

When the PSA threatened to strike over a 1982 bill attack- 
ing terms and conditions for public servants, Muldoon threat- 
ened to deregister the union — removing its legal right to exist — 
and to seize its assets. 

PSA leaders had faced down three previous deregistration 
attempts — in 1976, 1977 and 1979. But as Muldoon escalated 
his threats to use the power of the state to smash the union, 
PSA leaders were faced with a choice: mobilise forces capable 
of destabilising the state, or back down. They backed down. This 
was an early sign of a new policy direction among top union 





1987: Hard Labour. Roger Douglas and David Lange on election night. 


officials, described shortly. 

Over the course of the 1970s, however, the capitalist class 
had also been cohering around a unified political response to 
the economic crisis. Their goal was to advance policies which 
shifted the burden of the crisis onto workers and restored the 
flow of capitalism’s lifeblood — corporate profits. 

Beginning with the Chambers of Commerce, almost all the 
major organs and representatives of big business began rally- 
ing round the policies later known as the New Right. 

Federated Farmers, the Bankers Association, the Retailers’ 
Federation and the Finance Houses Association all moved in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s to embrace neo-liberalism. In 
1983, the Employers Federation — previously a major supporter 
of centralised wage setting through collective bargaining and 
national awards — signed up to deregulation. 

Elected in 1975, Muldoon’s response to the capitalist crisis 
had been piecemeal and ineffective. National, the party of farm- 
ers and big business, had failed to serve the objective interests 
of its class base. 

Across from the treasury benches, however, a group of La- 
bour MPs around Roger Douglas and Richard Prebble were build- 
ing links with Auckland business leaders like Alan Gibbs, Doug 
Myers and David Richwhite and bureaucrats like Roger Kerr 
and Rod Deane. All would later become household names as 
members of a new body speaking for the entire capitalist class. 

The Business Roundtable, formed by these men in 1984, 
managed the shift of ruling class political allegiance from Na- 
tional to Labour. Labour returned the favour. 

After devaluing the dollar in 1984, newly-elected Labour 
prime minister David Lange told the media, “When the gover- 
nor of the Reserve Bank tells me something, I listen. When the 
secretary of the Treasury tells me something, I listen. When the 
business community and the real National Party tells me some- 
thing, I listen.” 

Left unsaid was that when workers told him something he 
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would ignore it, unless it was backed up 
by mass action capable of threatening 
Labour’s hold on power and corporate 
profits. 

The New Right policies of the Labour 
government were designed to restore 
profits and revive the capitalist economy. 
Deregulation enabled the rationalisation 
of less profitable industries. Scores of busi- 
nesses from factories to freezing works 
closed down, raising overall profitability 
while destroying tens of thousands of jobs. 

Privatisation destroyed tens of thou- 
sands more. The creation of mass unem- 
ployment further strengthened the hand 
of employers in wage bargaining. 

“User-pays” eroded public services and 
“targeted” assistance ended universal ben- 
efits. These cut the cost of the welfare state 
while increasing hardship and insecurity 
for the majority. Company tax cuts and 
GST shifted the financial burden of what 
welfare remained further onto workers. 

These moves freed up cash for corpo- 
rates to re-invest, boosting their efficiency 
and profitability. They also contributed to 
the biggest shift of wealth from poor to 
rich in New Zealand history. Lange de- 
fended the widening gulf between rich and 
poor, stating that inequality is “the engine 
which drives the economy”. 

The New Right blitzkrieg met resist- 
ance. At first, Labour’s election victory 
had the contradictory effect of raising ex- 
pectations and workers’ confidence. 1.3 
million days were lost to strike action in 
1985 - the highest number in New Zea- 
land history - and union membership in 
the public sector briefly rose. But this blip 
did not reverse the overall decline of the 
union movement. From 1985, strikes were 
increasingly defensive, and defeated. 

The decline of the workers’ movement 
allowed a political shift at the top of the 
FoL. No longer were right-wing officials 
fearful of losing their positions for failing 
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1990: ‘Partnership’. Engineers Union secretary Rex Jones (centre, suit and beard) marches side by side with employers in support of tariffs. 


to reflect the militancy of their members. 

Despite the earlier complaints of Print- 
ers Union leaders, left firebrands of the 
1970s like SUP leader Ken Douglas never 
were “social revolutionaries”. 

A revolution which put the working 
class in power and abolished the wages 
system would also abolish the need for 
highly paid officials like Ken to negotiate 
with employers. The relatively privileged 
position of union leaders of all political 
persuasions depended on the continued 
health of capitalism. 

In the early 1980s, the absence of pres- 
sure from below and the material inter- 
ests of the trade union bureaucracy trans- 
formed yesterday’s left-wingers. Their shift 
to the right reinforced the decline of the 
union movement. 


igns of a shift were present before 1984. 

In his last days in power, Muldoon 
scrapped compulsory unionism. At a stroke 
the guaranteed union fees which, amongst 
other things, paid the salaries of union 
officials were threatened. 

Labour promised to restore compul- 
sory unionism. This reinforced the feeling 
of dependence on the Labour Party by 
senior union leaders. 

At the same time, new ideas of “strate- 
gic unionism” were being advocated at the 
top of the FoL. Union economists Rob 
Campbell and Alf Kirk published an in- 
fluential book titled After the Freeze.They 
argued that unions should hold back mili- 
tancy in return for some imagined “influ- 
ence” over the policies of a future Labour 
government. 

Variations on this theme appeared un- 
der different names as the decade wore on. 
By the time the Council of Trade Unions 
was formed in 1987, what was then known 
as the “third way” was predominant. 

Ken Douglas, now CTU president, ar- 
gued that workers’ living standards de- 





pended on making New Zealand capital- 
ism “internationally competitive”, which 
meant accepting cuts in wages and condi- 
tions. 

The much-heralded influence over gov- 
ernment policy never eventuated. But dur- 
ing Labour’s second term, as support for 
the government fell through the floor, the 
top officials of the CTU joined the Busi- 
ness Roundtable as Labour’s only allies. 

Jim Anderton, then leader of the La- 
bour left, later recalled, “The ordinary 
workers were telling the organisers what 
they thought of the Labour Party, but the 
union leaders were trying to preserve the 
Labour Party intact”. 

Heads of major affiliates like the En- 
gineers Union led both the political de- 
fence of the government and the indus- 
trial rout. 

In 1988, they supported the introduc- 
tion of “workplace reform” at Nissan by 
helping to break a 10-week strike at the 
company’s West Auckland plant. This suc- 
ceeded in dividing the workforce, eventu- 
ally allowing the company to impose the 
so-called “Nissan Way” across the board. 

In 1989, a mass campaign was launched 
by the Communist Party against a Com- 
pact between unions, employers and gov- 
ernment proposed by the CTU. The Com- 
pact was defeated, but in the 1990s the 
“partnership” approach it represented 
would become entrenched anyway. 

The surrender of the CTU before the 
New Right onslaught had profound po- 
litical repercussions for the social move- 
ments which did survive. Working class 
Maori were hit harder than Pakeha by the 
mass unemployment fostered by the La- 
bour government. This increased the rela- 
tive influence of middle class Maori ac- 
tivists like Donna Awatere. 

The demise of a workers’ movement 
uniting Maori and Pakeha in common 





struggles also lent credence to the sepa- 
ratist ideas in her book, Maori Sovereignty. 

Awatere argued that all Pakeha — trade 
unionists, government ministers, police 
and capitalists alike — were responsible for 
Maori oppression. All Pakeha were the 
enemy. Maori had to separate from them. 

In 1975, organisers of the Maori Land 
March had taken out ads in daily papers 
declaring, “We see no difference between 
the aspirations of Maori people and the 
desires of workers in their struggles. 

“We seek the support of workers and 
organisations, as the only visible bodies 
which have sympathy and understanding 
of the Maori people and their desires. The 
people who are oppressing the workers are 
the same who are exploiting Maori today.” 

By 1985, the now dominant Maori na- 
tionalism had buried this understanding, It 
was leading the movement up a blind alley. 

The Treaty settlements process set up 
by Labour in 1984 was a victory for the 
Maori movement of the 1970s. But it was 
also a mechanism to get activists off the 
streets and into the courtrooms. It would 
come to have some success in buying off 
a layer of middle class Maori who aspired 
to join the ranks of the “new rich”. 

For a pittance compared to the real 
value of confiscated land and taonga, fu- 
ture National and Labour governments 
could rely on a tiny group of emerging 
Maori capitalists to manage flaxroots dis- 
content by steering it away from working 
class unity, away even from unity across iwi. 

In this way, even as it delivered (fairly 
cheap) compensation for past injustices, 
the Waitangi Tribunal neutralised chal- 
lenges to the profit system established 





through colonisation. 

A major survey of values in 1988 showed 
that even at the height of the “New Right 
revolution” the majority of people never 
accepted its ideology. 83 percent believed 
that the government should spend more on 
health, and 79 percent thought more should 
go on education. 42 percent supported gov- 
ernment redistribution of wealth from rich 
to poor, with 34 percent against. 

But the seemingly endless string of in- 
dustrial defeats sapped the confidence of 
the class as a whole to fight. And the fact 
that the attacks came from the traditional 
party of the working class, backed by trade 
union leaders, had a profoundly disorient- 
ing effect on mass psychology. 


| n 1990 workers deserted Labour. The 
party won its lowest share of the vote 
since 1928. But what really showed the 
political process inside the working class 
was that over a fifth of eligible voters 
stayed at home - the lowest turnout since 
elections in this country began. 

Labour had been unable to complete 
the “more market” reforms demanded by 
the capitalist class. It was not able to smash 
the union movement. 

As a “capitalist workers party”, Labour 
relied on the union bureaucracy for po- 
litical and financial support and past a cer- 
tain point it simply could not go. In 1990, 
business shifted its loyalty again. The Nats 
would finish the job. 

Over 50,000 working days were lost in 
strike action in the first week of April 1991. 
The following month saw around 300,000 
people take to the streets in protests 


y™, 


1991: Kill the Bill? 30,000 unionists march against National's Employment Contracts Bill in Auckland alone. 


against the Employment Contracts Bill. 

Union meeting after union meeting 
heard calls for a general strike to defeat 
the bill. But CTU president Ken Douglas 
declared, “we are not seeking to defeat the 
bill”. 

He told a meeting of Hokitika union- 
ists that if they were waiting for a general 
strike call from the CTU, they’d be “wait- 
ing forever”. 

Two months before it passed, Douglas 
declared, “workers will have to work 
within the new legislation”. In the space 
of a month in May 1991, the CTU execu- 
tive demobilised the biggest protests by 
far in New Zealand’s history. 

In 1993, the union movement split over 
the repercussions of the CTU’s actions. 
The breakaway Trade Union Federation 
(TUF) initially grew rapidly. It aligned it- 
self with the Alliance, at that time out-poll- 
ing Labour. Here was a possible force to 
start mobilising the working class and 
moving the country once more to the left. 

But the key to rebuilding the union 
movement, or at least stemming its decline, 
lay in launching a mass fightback against 
the anti-strike provisions of the ECA. Af- 
ter its initial growth stalled, the TUF lacked 
the weight inside the working class to 
launch a serious fight on its own. 

Responding to calls from the Socialist 
Workers Organisation, TUF president 
Maxine Gay wrote to the CTU executive 
proposing a joint campaign against anti- 
union laws led by both union centres. Typi- 
cally, no reply from the CTU was received. 

The failure to fight the ECA led to the 
decimation of union movement. Barred 
from striking in support of each other, 
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groups of organised workers from both CTU and TUF af- 
filiates were divided and picked off one by one. Union density 
collapsed from 52 percent in 1991 to 21 percent in 1999. 

During the first five years of the ECA $2.8 billion was si- 
phoned out of pay packets to top up company profits, further 
demoralising workers. The collapse of the unions, for which the 
CTU leadership bears an historic responsibility, remains a ma- 
jor factor in the circumstances facing leftists today. 

National had not won a majority of the vote in 1990, and 
their share fell in each of the succeeding elections. The popular 
mood of opposition to the Nats did explode into mass actions. 

Movements took to the streets in the 1990s over issues like 
health cuts and attacks on Maori. But without the organisa- 
tional stability that roots in the union movement could have 
provided, the protests passed like a flash of lightning. 

Maori protests against the “fiscal envelope” for settling all 
Treaty claims within a $1 billion cap raged at the end of 1994 
and into 1995. But when the government quietly shelved the 
policy, they melted away. 

In October 1997, an eruption of health protests moved La- 
bour leader Helen Clark to comment, “there’s something like a 
popular uprising going on”. In November they sank without trace. 

The partial exception was the students’ free education cam- 
paign. Although sporadic, the student campaign led to the long- 
est wave of protests seen around any issue in the 1990s. 

That’s why, in 1999, the National government forced students 
associations on every campus to hold a referendum on volun- 
tary unionism. 

The Young Nationals and Prebble’s Rebels ran well-funded 
campaigns to smash or cower student unions with some suc- 
cess. The legacy of these and other circumstances mean that 
campuses are not the base for the left today that they once were. 


As2s this backdrop, many hopes for advancing the 
class struggle in the 1990s lay with the Alliance. They began 
well. In 1992, the party led a grassroots fight to stop the 
privatisation of the Ports of Auckland. 38,000 signatures were 
gathered. Angry mass meetings were held across the city. 

The Alliance had succeeded in tapping into the popular mood 
inside the working class, giving it a focus and organising it into a 
mass campaign. As future Alliance MP Pam Corkery put it, 
“Health user charges, the Employment Contracts Act, unemploy- 
ment — all festered up, and the focus was the Ports of Auckland”. 
In the 1992 Auckland local body elections the party cleaned up. 

The 19th century socialist Frederick Engels once broke down 
the class struggle into three spheres — the economic struggle, 
the political struggle and the ideological struggle. These three 
are distinct, but interconnected. 

Although it’s far from automatic, a rise in one sphere 
of struggle can stimulate a rise in the others. Mass strikes which 
break out over pay, for instance, can raise the political fortunes 
of the left. Electoral success for a party to the left 
of Labour which supports mass action, meanwhile, could bol- 
ster workers’ confidence to strike. On the other hand, unless 
such a generalisation happens, a gain in any one area of strug- 
gle will eventually be lost. 

The history of the 1990s could have been different — just 
possibly — if the Alliance had kept an orientation on mass grass- 
roots struggle. But it didn’t. 

During protests of the mid-1990s like those against the fis- 
cal envelope and health cuts, the Alliance sat on the sidelines. 
And while some Alliance activists played leading roles in the 
student movement, party leaders stayed silent or worse. 

In 1996, as 500 students occupied the registry building at 
Otago University in the most powerful display of student power 
to date, Jim Anderton told them to call off their protest and go 
home. Students wisely ignored him and forced 1997 fee rises to 
be scaled back by over $1 million. 

An editorial in Socialist Worker just before the 1999 elec- 
tion commented, “In recent years, the Alliance dropped pledge 
after pledge so Labour would allow them into a coalition. 

“The Alliance faces a choice: three more years of backing 
down, or looking outside parliament to the mass actions that 
could defend their policies.” 
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Reading it, [remember thinking, “that’s absolutely right. But 
I know which choice they’re going to take.” By the mid-1990s, 
the fate of the Alliance had been more or less sealed. 

The lack of a working class mobilisation against the ECA, cou- 
pled with the Alliance’s turn away from mass campaigning, meant 
the electoral gains they’d won in the political sphere of the strug- 
gle would sooner or later evaporate for lack of connections with 
a grassroots ideological shift or an industrial advance. 

Even as the Alliance was moving right in the late 1990s, how- 
ever, the working class was moving left. The values survey of 
1988 was repeated in 1998. It found even higher support for left 
policies on every single question. 

Significantly, it also found even greater alienation from main- 
stream politics. 70 percent believed that “this country is run by 
a few big interests looking out for themselves” and 67 percent 
thought that governments didn’t listen to ordinary people. 

The major beneficiary of the shift left was Labour. The party 
won the 1999 election to dominate a coalition government. 


eanwhile, the ruling class was reorganising again. In May 

2001, the Employers Federation and the Manufacturers 
Federation led a regroupment of 46 business organisations to 
create Business NZ. 

The political unity of the capitalist class came under increas- 
ing strain in the late 1990s. After a very short-lived economic 
recovery in 1994-5, recession had set in again. The “more mar- 
ket” policies favoured by National and the Roundtable failed 
to revive the economy after the so-called “Asian crisis”. 

Business NZ broke the hold of the Business Roundtable to 
become the capitalists’ main representative body. Represent- 
ing small-medium enterprises likely to benefit from state as- 
sistance packages as well as larger firms, it ended 10 years of 
near-exclusive business support for National and backed La- 
bour’s move away from the New Right. 

Labour, once again, has again served them well. Five years 
into the strongest burst of economic growth since the 1970s, the 
Dominion Post last month declared, “New Zealand big busi- 
ness has never had it so good”. 

Today’s recovery is still far weaker than the economic boom 
from 1948 to 1973. And unlike the post-war boom, it’s not de- 
livering rising real wages and a narrowing gap between rich and 
poor. 

On the contrary. Real wages have fallen since 1999, largely 
through Labour’s doing. While “repealing” the ECA, their Em- 
ployment Relations Act kept all but one of the anti-strike clauses 
in National’s anti-union law. 

According to the government’s own 2004 Social Report, in- 
equality remains as great under Labour as it was during the 
worst years of National. Right now, private sector employers 
are implacably opposed to wage rises. Labour still shows abso- 
lutely no sign of upsetting them. 

What of the working class? As Trotsky’s words at the start of 
this article point out, political shifts in the working class are often 
a “hidden process”. A mass workers’ party with members across 
a wide range of jobs and towns would be able to pool experiences 
and gauge the shifts. But this is precisely what we lack. 

Nonetheless, I suspect there are many workers who would 
share the views of Tracey Vernon-Hide, a trade unionist in New 
Plymouth. In an interview with Socialist Worker Monthly Re- 
view about the drive to re-unionise the Taranaki Savings Bank, 
she said, “It’s common sense to get together and have a union- 
based collective agreement. But being pro-union is hard, be- 
cause you’re standing up for what you believe in. 

“Even though Labour’s brought in the Employment Rela- 
tions Act, it’s still very difficult for unions. In some ways, they’re 
worse than National. The laws they’re producing are so draco- 
nian. 

“Freedom of speech seems to be going out the window. The 
politicians keep getting pay rises after pay rises. The whole po- 
litical scene is out of touch with ordinary New Zealanders.” 

In the 2002 election, Labour was returned to power with an 
increased share of the vote. Scarcely mentioned was the mass stay- 
away from the polls. The turnout of 72 percent was well down 
even on 1990. Workers’ loyalty to Labour, broken by Rogernom 





ics,is weaker than ever. Alienation from 
mainstream politics among the masses now 
runs deep. 

Where will this hidden, yet historic, 
shift inside the working class go? 

There are incontrovertible signs that 
the industrial downturn that began in the 
1980s and deepened in the 1990s is over. 

Nurses have just won a major offensive 
struggle for pay rises of 21 to 30 percent 
and an equally significant return to a na- 
tional collective agreement. This would 
have been inconceivable five years ago. 

The Engineers Union last month held 
its biggest mass meetings in 15 years and 
has tabled a 7 percent wage claim. The 
Unite union has grown from nothing to 
3,500 members in little over a year by ap- 
pealing to class hatred of the boss. 

But despite the ditching in 1999 of CTU 
president Ken Douglas and secretary An- 
gela Foulkes as part of re-unifying the un- 
ion movement, there’s been no major shift 
at the top of the CTU away from the dis- 
astrous “partnership” strategy embraced 
in the late 1980s. 

This could yet change under pressure 
from workers’ anger. But unless it does, the 
failure of unions to rebuild since the 1990s 
will make it difficult for industrial struggle 
to break out of sectional pockets to become 
a class-wide assault like the 1970s. 

Likewise, the protest movements of to- 
day are also held back by some features 
of the 1990s. Like them, the demonstra- 
tions in 2003 against war in Iraq and GE 
exploded and disappeared without trace. 

Socialist Worker’s arguments inside the 
peace and justice groups to build perma- 
nent anti-capitalist organising centres 
around a broad left programme fell on 
deaf ears. Instead, the groups turned in on 
themselves and faded more or less into 
irrelevance as spontaneous public anger 
over the war fell away. 

The Green Party, the main potential 
beneficiary of the GE-free movement, 
failed to achieve any lasting gain out of it. 

In truth, the Greens made no central- 
ised push to connect with the protests, ei- 
ther to drive them forward or even to 
merely identify themselves with the popu- 
lar movement against Labour to boost 
their poll ratings. 

Green Party growth after 1999 came 
through principled opposition to Labour’s 
neo-liberalism and identification with 
anti-capitalism. Their turn away from the 
grassroots began in earnest in 2002. 


The publication of Nicky Hager’s book 
Seeds of Distrust, revealing mass genetic 
contamination of corn and a Labour cover- 
up, made GE a central issue in the election. 

The Green Party distanced itself from 
the book, mindful of preserving their coa- 
lition chances with Labour. As a result the 
government was able to discredit Hager’s 
claims and Green support collapsed from 
11 percent weeks from the election to 6 
percent on polling day. 

Green MPs are now dead set on join- 
ing a Labour-led coalition and are pulling 
the party rightwards, down the path trod- 
den by the Alliance towards extinction. 


warning about where mass alienation 

and a final unravelling of Labour's 
tenuous hold might go was provided at 
Orewa last February. National leader Don 
Brash’s speech appealing to “fairness” and 
scapegoating Maori saw the biggest 
political swing since polling began. 

But the protest movements of today 
also differ from those of the 1990s in three 
crucial respects. Firstly, they’re bigger. The 
30,000 marching against war in Iraq in 
February 2003 rivalled those at the height 
of the anti- Vietnam war movement. 

The 40,000 who took to the streets 
against GE in October were among the 
biggest ever seen against a New Zealand 
Labour government. 

Secondly, protesters are drawing the 
links between different issues to target the 
system as a whole. Anti-war speakers who 
connected the impending US invasion to 
the corporate agenda also behind GE got 
the loudest applause. Placards denouncing 
George Bush were carried on the GE-free 
matches. This shift reflects the influence of 
the global anti-capitalist movement. 

Finally, two protest movements have 
spawned mass political challenges to La- 
bour. The “rates revolt” against the Auck- 
land Regional Council in 2003 involved 
non-payment of rates by 80,000 households. 

Out of this revolt the Residents Action 
Movement (RAM) was born. RAM is an 
electoral coalition which went on to win 
90,000 votes in the 2004 local body elections 
and launch a mass campaign for free buses. 

The huge Hikoi against Labour’s fore- 
shore and seabed legislation which hit 
Wellington in May 2004, meanwhile, was 
not only the biggest Maori protest ever 
seen. It was also the springboard to launch 
a new mass party. In just eight months of 


existence, the Maori Party has recruited 
12,000 people. It now has a membership 
exceeding the Labour Party. 

The Maori Party for the time being has 
channelled anger away from protests and 
into what co-leader Tariana Turia calls 
“the hikoi to the ballot box”. 

But Taitokerau candidate Hone 
Harawira argues, “To not protest is to as- 
sume things are OK. They aren’t... So let’s 
none of us be so high and mighty that we 
can afford to ignore our own reality.” 

The party has also drawn many thou- 
sands of workers into political activity for 
the first time. While it’s a Maori-based party, 
it is also open to Pakeha and to alliances 
with the left. For this reason, it represents a 
move away from the separatism and “hard” 
Maori nationalism of the 1980s. 

Above all, the Maori Party has provided 
a bulwark, as only a political party can, to 
stop anger over a single issue like the fore- 
shore from reverting at the next election 
to a vote for Labour as the “lesser of two 
evils”. In this way, it has begun the process 
of breaking the hold of the Labour Party 
over the working class as a whole. 

In the short term, the upturn in class 
struggle is likely to be seen most strongly 
in the political sphere. But while RAM and 
the Maori Party are important vehicles for 
carrying the struggle forward, both are too 
narrow to be the force that’s needed. 

Revolutionaries today, like those of us 
in Socialist Worker, can make strides in 
the absolutely vital task of expanding the 
core of Marxist activists. 

But the gaps between the tiny revolu- 
tionary forces and the huge opportunities, 
and between revolutionary ideas and the 
rising (yet still far from revolutionary) 
working class consciousness, means those 
who stick to building purely revolution- 
ary groups will be by-passed by the masses. 

The same is true to a greater or lesser 
extent for other groups. The demands of 
the times are pushing non-sectarian left- 
ists towards collaboration to extend our 
collective reach. 

A grouping which was big, broad and 
committed to mass action as well as elec- 
toral representation could help workers 
overcome lingering lack of confidence and 
stimulate the class struggle on all fronts. 

Building this today is our historic obli- 
gation and our historic opportunity. 


*This article is based on a talk to the Socialist Worker Special Conference, 


“Building a Party Around a Paper”, held in Auckland last month. 





2004: Hikoi. The largest ever Maori protest descends upon Wellington. 
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PIPE DREAM 


Don Franks correctly 
describes the difficulty 
of building a radical 
mass party of the left. 
After the Labour party a 
number of socialist and 
communist groups took 
on that task and failed. 
Is the answer a “broad 
left newspaper”? 


If the question was “do 
we want a widely distrib- 
uted and read left wing 
newspaper that exposes 
international capital and 
its agents and offers 
workers alternative 
means of achieving social 
and economic justice?” 
then the answer might be 
“yes”. But this too is a 
pipe dream. 


These kinds of papers 
have failed to attract a 
mass readership because 
most people do not relate 
to calls for the overthrow 
of capitalism. There have 
been several left wing 
papers each with rela- 
tively small circulation 
because the people pro- 
ducing them have been 
unable to agree on a po- 
litical line and so have to 
put out their own version 
of the truth. 


Support for Labour is on 
the wane. That is true, but 
it is not novel. National 
party governments are 
elected when Labour 
party voters become dis- 
illusioned with Labour. 
Labour governments are 
elected when people 
realise that National is in 
fact worse, even if they 
can't quantify by how 
much. 


The Alliance Party has the 
only program that | have 
seen for bringing real im- 
provements into the lives 
of working class New Zea- 
landers. That is, to build 
support for policies and 
changes that will ensure 
a decent living income, 
affordable housing, edu- 
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cation and health care 
and the opportunity to 
live a fulfilling life for all 
New Zealanders while 
also. supporting an 
international role for 
New Zealand in promot- 
ing these aims for every 
inhabitant of this planet 
and in trying to keep this 
planet safe to live in. 


The strategy is to seek 
support in workplaces, 
unions, supermarkets, 
community organisations 
for our policies and our 
elected representatives. 


Those who say that 
Parliament is impotent 
against international 
capital are effectively 
disempowering the peo- 
ple they claim to speak 
for. Certainly big business 
leans on the government 
of the day and wields un- 
due influence - is that any 
reason to abandon the 
struggle at that level? 


The Alliance has no il- 
lusions about a/the La- 
bour government but 
sees its role as pushing 
Labour to the left ... and 
how far left depends on 
the amount of 
support we can muster. 
The treachery of Jim 
Anderton was a major 
setback to this cause but 
the task remains the 
same. 


It is not fashionable or 
“sexy” among left circles 
to describe oneself (as 
an Alliance member 
could fairly be catego- 
rised) asa “reformist” or 
"parliamentary roader” 
but | am proud to be- 
long to a party which 
contains people like my 
West Auckland branch 
members, many of 
whom have been social- 
ists or communists for 
many decades and who 
know full well how in- 
ternational capital ex- 
ploits us. 


But these people have 
also learned that stand- 


ing on street corners or 
publishing newspapers 
calling for the replace- 
ment of the boss class 
with workers’ soviets 
will not bring the 
slightest improvement 
in workers’ conditions. 
They know that even 
calls for "free educa- 
tion” or “free health 
care” are met with incre- 
dulity and that 
the way forward is to 
build credibility with 
manageable steps. 


| fear that calls for a 
“broad left” party actually 
refer to a very “narrow 
left” group of people. | in- 
vite people who really 
have a broad left agenda 
to join the Alliance. 


BOB VAN RUYSSEVELT 
Auckland 


PURPOSE OF A PARTY 


| was only able to stay 
for the morning of Social- 
ist Worker's conference, 
so I’m sure | missed most 
of the important discus- 
sion. However it was in- 
teresting. | think the criti- 
cal point in the idea of a 
broad left party standing 
candidates is whether the 
purpose is to give a cam- 
paigning platform for 
radical change or 
whether it is to have 
some moderate influence 
for change via a coalition 
with the likes of Labour. 


The disciplines associated 
with the former require 
this to be well established 
before even the decision 
to stand candidates. 


JOHN MINTO 
Auckland 








to all the workers 


to all the workers who’ve been hauled be- 
fore the boss to explain the broken glass, the 
broken code, the broken forklift that does not 


shift. 


to all the workers who’ve shaken the boss’s 
hand when he comes at you smiling & talking 
about the weather, the game, or to ask about 


your family. 


to all the workers who’ve talked behind the 
manager’s back, pretended to be working when 
she walks by pretending not to hear. 


to all the workers who’ve defended them- 
selves in the boss’s office, the photo grinning, 
the clean shirt & tie, the pieces of paper. 


to all the workers who’ve spoken words not 
their own & wondered why they did, who went 
home at night & vowed to make it different 


tomorrow. 


to all the workers who’ve held meetings, un- 
wrapped their sandwiches & voted yes. 


Vaughan Gunson 











Socialist Worker 
locality contacts 


* NORTHLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: svp@ihug.co.nz 


* AUCKLAND 


Meets 7.30pm every Tuesday at the 
Trade Union Centre, 147 Great North 
Rd, Grey Lynn. Transport available. 
Phone: Socialist Centre 634 3984 
Email: gcm@actrix.gen.nz 


* HAMIL TON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 
Email: queenoffrankton@hotmail.com 


* TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: tonysnell@clear.net.nz 


* ROT ORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


* WELLINGT ON 


Meets 7pm on Thursdays (except first 
Thursday of the month) in Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs — use back/side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 
Phone: Daphne 475 7840 

Email: daphlawless@paradise.net.nz 


* GREYMOUTH 


Phone: Kyle (03) 762 6055 
Email: kyle_webster@hotmail.com 


* CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


* NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 


Phone: (09) 634 3984 
Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 





Socialist Worker 


WHERE WE 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploita- 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society’s wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically plans 
its production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This 
will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial Stalinist ruling class. 


REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Green, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers’ state 
based on workers’ councils and 
workers’ militia. 


INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


es 
STAND 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 


LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, 
Maori, Pacific Peoples, immigrants 
and refugees, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op- 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 


TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government's approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working class 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish- 
ment of a workers’ state. 


REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through involve- 
ment in the day-to-day struggles of 
workers and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in size 
and influence to provide leadership in 
the struggle for working class self- 
emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 








Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


NEW WEB ADDRESS: 








Socialist Worker 


on the net 


www.socialist-worker.org/ 







Want to organise the liberation struggle? Join us. 


[_] | want to distribute Socialist Worker leaflets 


|] | want to join Socialist Worker 


ADDRESS we. cesciccadecagevasstacais spepreterseavesdescaieaesetetausapdaretcseuiiasadstaveeasenated 


Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 
or phone (09) 634 3983 or email socialist-worker@pl.net 
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Free buses take off 


by GRANT MORGAN 
RAM organiser 


RAM’s free buses campaign is 
taking off in greater Auckland. 
Manukau City’s transport 
committee recently voted to 
back our free buses petition. 
This important decision has at- 
tracted lots of media interest. 

Manukau mayor Sir Barry 
Curtis wants the Auckland Re- 
gional Transport Authority 
(ARTA) to give free buses a 
large-scale trial in three work- 
ing class suburbs of his city. 

He’s asked the region’s 
other councils to support 
RAMs petition in principle. 

The mayor reports “all sorts 
of calls from all sorts of peo- 
ple” endorsing his support for 
free buses. 

RAM has been invited to 
present our case at this month’s 
meeting of the ARTA board. 

We're calling for 3,000 new 
fare-free buses to fix the re- 
gion’s traffic gridlock and 
fumey air. 

Funding would come from 
a major shift of government 
cash from highway construc- 
tion to free buses. 

Our petition has been per- 
sonally endorsed by close to 
200 top academics, community 
figures, prominent artists, 
Maori leaders, environmental 
activists, sports stars, union of- 
ficials, ethnic representatives 
and other respected locals. 

When the petition has been 
taken to big sports and cultural 
events, it’s been greeted with 
enthusiasm. Often 90% of 
passersby will sign. 

Only this groundswell of 
support for RAM’s bold and 
realistic vision can change the 
politics of transport. 

And it badly needs chang- 
ing. Labour is moving to bring 
in “road pricing” which would 
commercialise our roads. 

RAM’s free buses is a chal- 
lenge to Labour’s unfree roads. 

This political contest be- 
tween public service and mar- 
ket extremism has profound 
implications beyond transport 
policy. 
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Alternative to unfree roads 


Labour's “road pricing” agenda would take roads 
out of the public domain for the first time since 
the birth of capitalism. 

The working class would be hardest hit, as 
business passed on road tolls to consumers. 

Unless the left puts up positive alternatives to 
Labour's plan for unfree roads, this market 
extremism is likely to win by default. 

Such an alternative is RAM's plan for free 
buses. It’s starting to excite public imagination. 

We want to run big free buses ads to build on 
our successes. That, however, depends on getting 
enough donations from people like you. 


Donate to free buses ads 


RAM, Box 13-157, Auckland 
Make cheques payable to ‘RAM’ 








ARC blocks ‘equal shares’ plan 


by GRANT MORGAN 


In the wake of Auckland's 
massive Rates Revolt by home- 
owners, a majority of regional 
councillors were elected last 
October on the promise of 
“fair rates”. 

So far, however, only RAM 
councillor Robyn Hughes has 
voted to restore homeowners 
to the position they enjoyed 
before the Rates Revolt. 

On 23 February, Hughes 
moved that the ARC stop chas- 
ing penalties on disputed rates 
and put them to one side ina 
“holding account”. 

But not another regional 
councillor would support her. 

Days later came a vote on 
the central issue in the rates 
row -—the business differential. 

The astronomical home rate 
rises of 2003 happened be- 
cause Gwen Bull's council axed 
the differential. 

The Rates Revolt forced the 
old council to restore a differ- 
ential of 1.5, meaning that 
business rates were one-and- 
a-half times more in the dol- 
lar than home rates. 

But such a tiny differential 
went nowhere near reversing 
the rate rises of most home- 
owners. 


On 7 March the new ARC 
chair Mike Lee, elected on a 
Labour-led City Vision ticket, 
moved a microscopic rise in 
the differential from 1.5 to 1.6. 

Even Lee conceded this 
merely entrenched the status 
quo inherited from Gwen 
Bull's regime. 

But he warned of a legal 
challenge from corporate lob- 
byists if any higher differential 
was adopted. 

In response, Hughes advo- 
cated RAM's “equal shares” 
rating policy. Under RAM's 
plan, business and homeown- 
ers would each pay an equal 
group share of the council's 
total rates take. 

That would mean a differ- 
ential between 4 and 4.5. 

While businesses make up 
just 6% of total ratepayers, 
they benefit from most of the 
ARC's services, get state perks 
like tax write-offs and have far 
more ability to pay. 

Again, Hughes couldn't get 
backing from any other coun- 
cillors. Some on the centre- 
keft attacked her for spread- 
ing “misinformation”. 

Even a “soft” compromise 
differential of 2 proposed by 
centre-left councillor Sandra 
Coney failed. 


So Lee got his way with a 1.6 
differential, which will go into 
the ARC's draft plan for “pub- 
lic consultation”. 

In protest, Hughes resigned 
as the council's deputy finance 
chair. 

“| cannot play a leading role 
in a committee that oversees 
the ARC's rates when it’s fol- 
lowing a policy that denies 
equal justice to home ratepay- 
ers,” she explained. 

Hughes continues as an ARC 
councillor. 

These are just the opening 
shots in a campaign that will 
stretch to at least the next 
council election in 2007. 

RAM will promote our 
“equal shares” rates plan 
among the grassroots. 

We're confident it will strike 
a chord with homeowners, 
many of them the same work- 
ers who want pay justice from 
the same bosses who oppose 
a higher rates differential. 

ARC councillor Michael 
Barnett, who heads Auck- 
land’s Chamber of Commerce, 
is campaigning equally hard 
against a 5% pay rise and any 
lift in the differential. 

RAM is standing firm 
against the corporate lobbyists 
in defence of the grassroots. 


